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ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN GRAMMAR. By E. Prokosch, 
Bryn Mawr College. The University of Chicago Press. 1920. 
113 pages + Russian English Vocabulary. 

Professor Prokosch, the author of the above book, is well 
known to the profession for his contributions to Slavic, Germanic, 
and comparative philology, and as editor of several German 
grammars and other school books. 

As in the German texts so in the Russian grammar, the 
author's chief aim is to make the book interesting, simple, and 
teachable, sacrificing, occasionally, philological accuracy to 
practical classroom considerations. 

The outstanding features of this new grammar are, briefly, as 
follows: 

1. A scientific exposition of the principles of Russian pro- 
nunciation on a phonetic basis. The symbols used are 
those of the Association phonetique, with certain modifica- 
tions which make it simpler and more practical for classroom 
purposes. 

2. Inductive presentation of grammatical principles along the 
lines of the "Direct Method." 

3. Simplification of declensional and verbal intricacies, 
wherever pedagogical expediency has seemed to warrant 
such procedure. 

4. Oral approach to elementary vocabulary through care- 
fully graded and attractive exercises, bases on connected 
material. 

There are 69 lessons in the first part, covering 85 pages, 
followed by a synopsis of grammar and a Russian-English vocabu- 
lary. 

It should be noted that the vocabulary involves approximately 
only 650 words. There is a great advantage in this limitation 
since it encourages intensive study of the reading material, and 
thorough assimilation on the part of the student. 

The book is as yet the briefest and the most practical presen- 
tation of the basic principles of the Russian language published 
in this country, and will, no doubt, be warmly welcomed by 
teachers of Russian in schools and colleges. 



College Division, Slate Normal School, 
Milwaukee. 



C. M. PURIN 



FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE GREAT WAR. Albert 
Schinz. Pp. XIII+433. Appleton, 1920. 

Here for the first time in English the public has access to a 
careful survey of the very considerable number of literary produc- 
tions by French writers that have appeared since August 1914, 
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which owe their inspiration to emotions or experiences for which 
the war is responsible. It was naturally a difficult task to know 
what limits to set to such a work. The author was guided as far 
as possible by the judgments of the reading public in France; where 
this guidance failed him he was forced to follow his own powers of 
critical appreciation. In Part I Professor Schinz considers first 
those works that grew out of what he calls the "period of emotional 
reaction" that followed the outbreak of the struggle, covering 
roughly the first twelve months of the war period, then the 
"period of documentation," which includes the following two years, 
and next the more thoroughgoing discussion of philosophical and 
political questions that characterize the years from 1917 on. Part 
II is devoted to the more strictly literary genres: poetry, drama, 
fiction. The three appendices give very useful general biblio- 
graphical information, including a catalogue of some of the best 
war diaries, and the index of authors and titles lists about a 
thousand names and titles. This last fact alone suffices to indicate 
the extent of the material discussed and the amount of labor in- 
volved in the undertaking. 

For a good many years Professor Schinz has been contributing 
articles on current literature in France to the New International 
Year-Book and is unusually well qualified for such a task as com- 
piling the book before us. He has done it systematically and well, 
and this volume is indispensable for readers who desire a guide 
through the mass of publications in France that grew out of the 
war, having any claim to literary value. Advanced students of 
current literary movements will profit by the author's critical 
comments and bibliographical notes. Professor Schinz observes 
a kind of mental weariness in the writing produced in the closing 
years of the struggle, and concludes, from comparison with the 
two or three similar crises in French history, that we cannot look 
for French creative genius to take up again its normal activity 
until the period of war-weariness has passed. 

The reader may be somewhat disconcerted at reaching the 
chapter on fiction (p. 263) after the extensive discussion of the best 
known war novels in chapter two of Part I. There are a few 
misprints (pupis, p. 114; worst, p. 155; themselvs, p. 344) and 
some evident gallicisms (such as: minister Richelieu, p. 36; remarks, 
p. 45; French public — who was even in 1918 — , p. 60; Girardoux 
had signed ... a book, p. 102; at the risk of being regarded as 
chagrin, p. 222; makes proof, 267; it does not seem . . . that we 
have something so different, p. 352). It is inevitable, also, that 
the emotions aroused by the great conflict should somewhat affect 
the judgments pronounced today on the literary products of the 
war period. It is too soon, for example, to say how just are the 
author's findings in the cases of Romain Rolland (p. 17 ff.) and of 
Barbusse (p. 33 ff.), though no one will disagree with the total con- 
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demnation of that unclean book, I'Enfer (p. 38). In any case, 
Professor Schinz has succeeded remarkably well in a difficult 
undertaking. The American reading public should be grateful 
to him. 

A. Coleman 
The University of Chicago 

THE INFLUENCE OF FRENCH LITERATURE ON EU- 
ROPE. AN HISTORICAL RESEARCH REFERENCE OF 
LITERARY VALUE TO STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES, 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, AND JUNIOR COLLEGES. By 
Emeline M. Jensen, Ph.D. Boston, Richard G. Badger. 
The Gorham Press. 

In the preface the author defines even more precisely the object 
of her study: "The purpose of this book is to trace the influence of 
France from her earliest days to the present time, and to inspire 
the reader with a real love for the French people. The French 
people so brilliant, so courageous, so full of animation and vim are 
a people whom we to-day especially wish to know. . . . The 
French show a constant tendency to please even when contradict- 
ing. . . . They have an original aptitude for sociability, which has 
endeared them to other nations. The phrases and sentences, as 
well as words of the French introduced into the English during the 
Norman Conquest, have had much to do in giving the English a 
refining (sic) tone." 

The public she has in mind is made up of college and university 
students who "will find here in this little work of historical literary 
research material for the writing of themes and essays on the 
subject of France and what she has given to the world." In 
view of the professed purpose the author should have written her 
account in at least a good undergraduate style that would safely 
escape the censure of English instructors. This merit she has 
not achieved. On page 25 we read: "(Rabelais) had a great 
intellect and was very humorous and witty. He possessed that 
satirical esprit gaulois which the French claim to have to a great 
extent." Writing of Opitz and Gottsched the author says (p. 39) : 
"They wandered from the truth as is always the case with imita- 
tions. . . . Literature at this epoch became a slave to aristocracy. 
This was the aim of the French and this was so adopted by the 
rest of the world." Of Diderot and D'Alembert she says (p. 57) : 
"They took upon themselves the immense task of arranging a 
vast and complete exposition of all the sciences and of all the arts 
and of making a universal collection of all knowledge of man, and 
of all things known to man." This, the author says, "tended to 
engender skepticism and incredulity." 

Jensen's method of paraphrasing well known passages of 
literature also "tends to engender skepticism and incredulity." 



